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affect the level of agricultural wages and thus compensate for
the losses suffered by the agriculturist in the earlier years in
consequence of the policy of protection* This view is based
upon a consideration of the following facts: At the Census of
1921, over 73 per cent of the population of India was returned
under 'exploitation of animals and vegetation'; of the remaining
27 per cent, again, the major portions are connected with
agriculture and rural life generally, e.g. rural transport, rice
pounders and flour grinders, village teachers and officials, etc.
Although the Indian Census statistics do not permit of an
exact division of non-agricultural occupations as between
urban and rural, we may perhaps put the percentage of popula-
tion dependent on rural occupations at between 85 and 90.
Again, while the number of actual workers engaged in the
exploitation of animals and vegetation in 1921 was 105-69
millions, the average daily number of persons employed in
large-scale industries in the whole of India in 1928 was as
small as 1-68 millions. Even on the most optimistic and
extravagant supposition that there could be a doubling of
industrial production in the next ten years, the additional
industrial employment created thereby would absorb only
1-6 per cent of the agricultural workers. It is, therefore, clear
that it would be vain to hope that a policy of industrial protection
would effect any appreciable improvement in the conditions of
the agricultural workers within a reasonable period of time*
And lastly, the preliminary figures for the Census of 193*
show that during the last intercensal decade the population
of India has increased by no less than 32-51 millions, i,e. an
average annual increase of 3*25 millions. This huge annual
increase in the population is almost exactly double the number
employed in all the large-scale industries of India* These
figures would make it clear that, even with the most rapid and
extensive industrial development, not more than a mere
fraction of this great annual addition to the number could be
absorbed in new industrial employment, while all the vast
balance must needs throw itself upon the staple agricultural